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A FEATURE IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 


Much as the Government of the United States has been dis- 
cussed,—its merits lauded, its weak points exposed,—there seems 
to be one view of it, which has as yet failed to attract any con- 
siderable notice. It is however a view which may prove inter- 
esting and important ; interesting as respects the past history 


of governments, and especially as regards the past and present 
stability of our own government,—important as concerns its fu- 
ture security and prosperity, and implicated in this, the hopes 
ofall nations. Of course in this brief fragment, little more than 
an outline sketch of the principle,—for we believe it to be a prin- 
ciple—and its workings, can be attempted ; to develop it fully 
would require a volume. 

It is a well known faet, and one which requires no comment, 
that ever since the entrance of Christianity into the world, there 
has been a constant though gradual advance of those nations 
which have adopted it, especially in its purer forms, not only in 
amoral point of view, but as well in intellectual culture and re- 
finement. 

A germ of intellectual as well as of spiritual life seems to 
have been implanted in these nations. This develops itself as a 
principle of progression, leading men to aspire anew after per- 
fection, and to a renovated and strengthened desire of attaining 
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the highest forms, both ideal and expressed, of beauty and of 
truth. With this aspiration and desire, it would be folly to de. 
ny that a vast amount of narrow-minded utilitarianism has been 
and still continues to be, mingled. But equally undeniable igs 
the fact, that the merely useful is fast falling into its proper sub- 
ordinate position in man’s consideration. and that the beautiful 
and true are now stepping into the vacant and awaiting throne. 

The earnest search is after their highest forms of expression. 
This principle seeks development, not only in literature, in art, 
and in war, where its presence is acknowledged, but in every 
occupation of life. So far as we can judge, it is an instinct of 
the human mind. And though the glory of this endowment 
has been obscured, and its influence nearly destroyed, during the 
jong ages of man’s besotted degeneration, yet with his regenera- 
tion it too has sprung into vigorous life. Waiving, however, 
the question of its existence in former ages, that its power is 
now wide spread and irresistible is evidenced by what nas al- 
ready been referred to—the universal search after the elements 
of all things, and the strenuous effort to reach the highest 
and fullest expression of cardinal moral, intellectual and xsthe- 
tical truth. In other words, SCIENCE, in the highest and fullest 
significance of the term, has become the study and delight of 
the Christian world. Its influence is felt, not only by the learn- 
ed, but it has permeated all classes. Every private life, espe- 
cially in the relations existing between man and man, must to a 
greater or less extent be guided by it. Still more certain is it 
that any combined action must be an expression of its impulses, 
and regulated by its dictates. And the attaining or not attain- 
ing to this standard, is the measure of the success or failure of 
such action. 

These being established facts, and beyond cavil, it remains 
to take into account the result of another grand induction. It 
is well expressed by the old proverb “ variety in unity is per- 
fection.” To this law, written upon the face of the earth, the 
arch of heaven, and the constitution of man himself, all science 
pays homage. 
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In the constitution of man, we have a complex organism, 
made up of soul and body, each with its peculiar faculties and 
functions, and yet so much a unit as to originate the word “ in: 
dividual.” Now man is the crowning work of. creation, and 
following out this law developed in his constitution, it is found 
that in all combinations, of whatever description, the highest 
law of beauty and strength is unity in diversity ;—that is a un- 
ion and partial blending of the individual distinctions ard char- 
acteristics of the component parts, into one grand harmonious 
whole. 

Government is no less a combination of parts than the human 
frame, and these considerations are equally applicable to it. It 
would be interesting, as well as instructive, to trace out in ez- 
tenso, the gradual unfolding of this last-named principle in the 
history of the government of the civilized world since the Chris- 
tian era ; and especially to note the accelerated progress of its 
power within the last century and at the present moment, but 
the limits of this article forbid more than a glance at ihe most 
striking examples. Greece, to go no farther back, expressed 
one part of the principle, viz: diversity, not only in the disuni- 
ted condition of the different States, but in the want of internal 
harmony in each individual State. A sufficient illustration, and 
perhaps explanation, of this want of an internal unitive spirit is 
found in the fact that even their systems of philosophy, acknow- 
ledged no common principles, and contemplated no common end. 
It must be remembered too, that every man was more or less a 
philosopher. 

Rome, on the other hand, may be taken as an exponent of the 
other part of the principle, viz: unity. At first indeed, a re- 
public, so long as the uwnito-diverse character of her institutions 
Was maintained, her history was a record of triumphs. But the 
bond of union, which was the religion of the State, having beem 
dissolved by the introduction of corrupt philosophy, ending in 
atheism with its thousand crimes, brute force not only was able 
to usurp the requisite authority, but even became necessary to 
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‘hold together the crumbling realm. Accordingly, we find an 
emperor enthroned over the ruins of the republic. Here was 
unity—but homogeneous unity—the despotism then established 
trampling the world into a uniform mass beneath its iron heel. 
It was unity at the expense of diversity, not from a mutual 
adaption and harmony of parts. 

In each of these countries government proved a failure ;— 
yes, a failure—strange as it may seem to apply such language to 
a government which for fourteen centuries, ruled the world. 
For the life of a nation is not, like that of an individual, mea- 
sured by years; though its specific length cannot be certainly 
known, no good reason appears for assigning any limit what- 
ever to its duration, if rightly constituted. Although it would 
probably be untrue to ascribe to defects in these respects only, 
the fall of these nations, yet it is certain that the loss of what 
conformity to this leading principle they possessed, proved in- 
cipient decline. 

Examples, however, from the heathen world are not the most 
pertinent. The old pagan forms were necessarily imperfect, 
and, on that account, destined to perish. In the light of the 
present dispensation—the last stage of the world’s history— 
whatever is constituted in corformity with its spirit will endure. 
It is to the existence, and the necessity of the existence, of the 
great principle we have been speaking of, in every government 
of the present day, and also its influence and end, that our at- 








tention is most called. 

To review a little; man unfallen is so constituted, esthetically 
and morally, that when his nature is allowed full scope, every 
form of falséhood and deformity, in short, every form not ac- 
cordant, morally and esthetically, with the symmetry of his own 
soul, is doomed to perish from before him. Fallen man was so 
regenerated that his spirit, filled with new life, presses on to 
perfection, in obedience to its now natural impulses. Wherever 
the light and vitality of Christianity are greatest, there also is 
this niesus found most powerful. To this, must government, and 
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everything else on which man lays the plastic hand, conform. 
Any constitution which is defective in this respect, must either 
be swept away into destruction before the flood of light, and the 
ardent love of truth and beauty, in their highest forms, which 
has begun to spread over the world, or must, by gradual changes 
be brought into full conformity with it. The history of Eng- 
land during the past three centuries, exemplifies this fact most 
strikingly. Her government has, heretofore, been too much a 
unit. Its power has been too much centralized, and its com- 
ponent parts have not had their proper and individuating funce- 
tions. We find, accordingly, that every change in the constitu- 
tion has tended toward the elevation of the commons, and the 
equalizing of different classes in the natton,—thus developing 
the individuating part of the principle in the specialization of 
functionary powers. But nowhere has this principle been so 
fully developed as in our own national government. First, the 
people are individuals, possessed each, of distinct powers and 
functions. They surrender a part of their interests to promote 
the whole, and unite in the lower house of Congress. Again, 
the states are independent sovereignties. They also, give up 
enough of their rights to form a central power, and are one in 
the Senate. The two houses together form a legislative branch, 
and the union of this with the executive and judicial branches— 
other specialized functions—constitutes the acting American 
government. The two houses are separate in their difference 
of formation ; one in holding like relations to the same laws ;— 

separate in being invested, each with distinct powers, and in 

consulting the one for their constituents the people, the other 

for their electors the States: one in working together for the 

common good of the whole country ;—while the general govern- 

ment, the States and the people, each having individual char- 

acteristics, are one in owing common allegiance to the constitu- 

tion, and in sharing its blessings,—one in being indissolubly 

connected together by that imperishable bond. This just dis- 

tribution of functions and powers being attained, and this unity 

being strictly preserved, rest, security, stability must result. 
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No further change can make any improvement—the spirit of 
progress is completely satisfied. 
England, indeed, exhibits in her government a specialization 
of functions somewhat similar to that in our own, and at the 
same time apparently much greater unity. In the first respect, 
however, her government is radically at fault in ignoring, or at 
least neglecting to acknowledge and put in force, a fundamen- 
tal maxim of Christianity, which teaches that all men are creat- 
ed free and equal. There is no real reason why a nation should 
bend the knee before a man merely because his father was a 
king. This is a principle, or rather a feeling, the germ of which 
at least, has always existed in the mind of man, but which has 
been fully developed and sanctioned only by Christianity in its 
purer forms. Being universal and powerful, as thus developed, 
it must form the basis of every enduring government. England, 
in leaving this out of view, neglects the first element of perman- 
ent national progress—the individualization of the people, and 
the full recognition of their distinctive and inalienable functions. 
A large part of her population seems to be but an excrescence 
upon the body politic, of which it would gladly purge itself. 
Her greater unity, also, is more fancied than real. For it is 
evident that the impression of this greater unity arises from the 
apparent concentration of power in the King. But both his 
external power, and his command of popular sentiment, are now 
so limited that the nation, in action and in support, is no more 
united in him than we are in our Federal head. 

Turning now to the contemplation of our own national gov- 
ernment, what satisfaction and joy must thrill every breast. 
Founded upon the corner-stone of truth and justice sunk deep 
down in the hearts of the people, this magnificent temple—the 
true Parthenon of modern times—is set in the midst of the con- 
tinents. Diverse in the variety and perfection of its parts, one 
in their mutual adaptation and glorious harmony—have we not 
a building even more sublime in matchless symmetry than ever 
was the Parthenon? Is it not worthy too, to usher in another 
era—that of the highest perfection attainable by human govern- 
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ment? May it, the cynosure of all eyes, fulfil its high mission 
in refining, exaiting all hearts! Like the Grecian temple “a 
thing of beauty,” may it too, be “a joy forever !” 
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“THE LOVED AND LOST.’’ 


Oft we hear upon life’s journey 
Voices from—we know not where, 

Whose sweet tones, like fairy music, 
Greet us on the stilly air. 


Some invite to our remembrance 
Duties that our care requires ; 
But, alas! too oft they beckon 
Those we honor and admire 
For their gentleness and beauty, 
For their acts of love and duty, 
To a service, nobler, higher. 


Once we knew a maiden lovely, 
(And in memory know her now,) 

From whose eyes beamed gentle meekness, 
Classic grace adorned her brow. 


With a heart by goodness softened, 
And a hand for others’ aid, 

Many, faithful, ard confiding 
Were the friends her love had made. 


Morning suns serene and cheerful 
Often gild the eastern sky, 

But ere long rude tempests lower, 

And in all their madness fly ; 
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So wére all her fond hopes sentenced 
Quick to disappear and die. 











Soon she faded, as the roses 
That bedecked her shining hair, 

And upon her form so lovely, 
Captivating, too, and fair, 

Death sad inroads fast was making, 

And her fragrant youth was taking, 

Youth so pleasirg! youth so rare! , 
























Cherished hearts with fear were beating— 
Beating for her early doom, 

Sympathizing friends were mantled— 
Mantled in the robes of gloom. 


But a spirit’s voice was calling 
Her from all she loved away, 
Sweetly she obeyed its summons, 
Died she, as a summer’s day. 


Now beneath the green sod sleeping 
Lies our youthful hope and pride, 
And earth’s pleasures ne’er can win us 
From the grief that burns within us, 

Nor her image thrust aside. 


Though we've from her long been severed. 
By the rolling tide of years, 

At the altar of remembrance, 
Oft we pour affection’s tears. 





Brightest garlands wreathed with ivy, 
Rich in all their native bloom, 

And the earliest wild-wood flowers 

Waked by vernal suns and showers, 
Shed their fragrance ‘round her tomb. 


And whene’er that spot I visit, 
There to breathe an humble prayer, 

Unseen voiees seem to greet me— 
Greet me on the stilly air ; 
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And there’s one that says “ I'll cheer thee 
All along life’s pathway dreary, 

And, by faith’s broad shield defended, 
When the conflicts here are ended, 
Meet me there, oh, meet me there.” 


ALISON'S PRINCIPLES OF TASTE. 


The degrees of human capacity for enjoyment are manifold. 
The cold and self-wrapt man of the world views with displeasure 
and surprise, the overflowing happiness of the young and joyous. 
Hearty, earnest, vigorous manhood is susceptible of delights 
which the old man remembers sadly, as having, for him, passed 
away forever. Each face gives evidence of a distinct degree of 
pleasure, when, perhaps, the exciting cause is the same for all. 

While this is true, of all enjoyments, it is intensely so of the 
pleasures of Taste,—of those delights which the soul experiences 
from its perception of the beautiful. Let any one step apart, in 
a ga'lery of paintings, and observe the actions of the several 
spectators. The man of Taste is closely scrutinizing a picture ; 
passing from one feature to an other, discovering at each step, 
new beauties—in the happiness of the representation of nature 
or character ; in the exquisite reproduction of some endeared 
or familiar object ; in the artist’s triumph in the expression of 
nobility of mind ; or in the evidences of his consummate skill in 
the mere manipulation. The man of uncultivated mind, on the 
other hand. wanders from place to place ; attracted at one mo- 
ment by the gay tints of a picture; at another by a palpable 
likeness of some rude object—stopping not long at any, and soon 
evincing weariness of the place, by his listless pacing of the gal- 
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lery and unreluctant departure. Nor are these, instances of 
any two, sole degrees of the faculty of Taste. Between and be- 
yond them, and diversified by every shade of intensity, are in- 
numerable gradations of capacity. It is in view of this, and the 
corresponding diversity of judgment with regard to what is 
strictly Beauty, that philosophers have attempted to fix a 
standard of Taste—a criterion of human capacity, and a test 
whereby objects claimed to be beautiful, might be tried. Such 
attempts, however, have always been unsuccessful ; and the very 
evil which it was proposed to remedy has been a natural and 
insurmountable obstacle to the advance of the reformer. Human 
nature will ever defy the authority of such a tribunal. 
Accordingly, the expression “ Man of Taste,” which we in- 
troduced above, save in one light, is but a conventional phras- 
eology. If we understand it as indicating a generic peculiarity 
of soul; if by it we are led to conclude that the “ Msthetic 
mind” is a boon conferred upon a favored few, who have the 
monopoly of art galleries and “ nature’s choicest scenes,” and 
constitute the oracle whereat the remainder of mankind,—-the 
ignobile vulgus, must apply for the interpretation of Gop’s most 
exquisite hand writings, it is a senseless lie. But if, on the other 
hand, we apprehend it as marking a distinction analogous to 
that between the educated and uneducated—those who have 
fulfilled the high destinies of mind, in refining, chastening, ex- 
panding it, and those, who, with the same jewel in their posses- 
sion, have imprisoned its brilliancy by letting its rough covering 
remain ; if it isnot a difference of nature, achasm which no one 
may overleap, but merely one of degree.—a degree which each 
man, by willing exertion, may exalt for himself—then it is in- 
deed just. Taste, therefore, whereby we perceive and enjoy 
Beauty, is not the birthright of a few, but an inwrought element 
of the constitution of human nature. Each man has the faculty, 
and can cultivate it to perfection ; and the “Man of Taste” is 
he who has developed it thus. Mr, Ruskin says: “He who has 
followed up these natural laws of aversion and desire, rendering 
them more and more authoritative by constant okedience, so as 
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to derive pleasure always from that which God originally intend- 
ed should giye him pleasure, and who derives the greatest sum 
of pleasure from any given object, is a man of taste.” 

The question : “ what is Beauty ?” we had better not attempt 
to consider : older and wiser heads still stammer at the defini- 
tion. Many philosophers hold that is an inherent quality of 
matter—a mystical essence. Mr. Alison, however, (whose work 
now lies before us), affirms it to be a relation. 

The English translator of Cousin’s Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
is in error, when he charges upon Mr. Alison the theory that 
Beauty is “mutable and special ;’—that one man may perceive 
Beauty, where another finds ugliness only ;—that each one’s 
taste, though, thus different perchance, from all others, is gen- 
uine,—that in all nature there is no quality which can appear 
beautiful to every person: and that every man, therefore, may 
exalt an object, which he considers pleasing, into the rank of 
Beauty. Mr. Alison does not advance this theory. Under his 
system, every man is constituted to take delight in certain man- 
ifestations of nature. While, however, certain objects naturally 
awaken emotions of Taste in the mind, accidental causes may 
countervail them, for the time, and no pleasurable effect shall be 
produced. Thus, the sight of violent death would close the eyes 
of Taste to the most delightful scenes in nature, and the whole 
attention of the mind would be given to the terrible object. But 
where no adverse influences are present, the soul instinctively 
takes delight in Beauty ; and whether the observers be few or 
many, their sentiments with regard to it, will partake of one 
character. 

So far also, from holding that Beauty rests on the apprecia 
tion of beings whom chance only, will guide, he distinctly af- 
firms that men have, by nature, a common sentiment regarding 
it—with this provision, that the faculties of different men are 
not alike capacious or susceptible ;—that they vary with their 
education and refinement ; and, that, if all men were cultured, 
and no adventitious circumstances destroyed their equality in 
other respects, the vividness of their emotions of Beauty would 
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be the same. If man’s nature were different, if he did not na- 
turally, in common with his fellows, feel these emotions from 
any given object, Beauty might indeed, under Mr. Alison’s 
theory, be “ mutable and special.” But it were no better under 
any other. We only know of Beauty by experiencing the emo- 
tions which its perception excites ; and under any theory which 
could be propounded, our idea of Beauty would conform to what 
we perceived as Beauty. If men, thérefore, (whose sentiments 
are the only standard) differed by nature, Beauty would, una- 
voidably and irretrievably, be “ mutable and special.” 

Mr. Alison’s analysis of the motion of Taste, is substantially 
this. Pleasure is not felt from a beautiful object, save when 
some simple emotion is produced by its character; such as, gaiety 
melancholy, joy, etc. When this emotion is excited, a train of 
images is aroused, each one partaking of the character of the 
object. Taste is, therefore, a complex emotion; and the mind 
receives pleasure from three distinct sources ; 1. from the affect- 
ing character which the object gives to the thought, 2. from the 
delight occasioned by the activities of the imagination ; and 3. 
its prosecution of a train of emotional ideas,- We cannot per- 
ceive Beauty directly,—as an object is seen by the eye, through 
the agency of a single sense. We may smell a rose, and know 
that it is sweet ; we may see a massive building, and know that it 
is large ; but we cannot apprehend Beauty thus. It cannot en- 
ter immediately through the senses, to the soul: with the pomp 
of imagery only, can it be conducted into that presence. The 
ocean appears to the eye alone, a vast expanse: but when the 
imagination bounds away and grasps its whole extent,—pictures 
to the mind its shoreless vastness ; the unviewed grandeur of its 
far off storms,—when too, illimitableness, eternity, uninterrupted 
solitude, are suggested, it becomes Beautiful and sublime. 

Victor Cousin affirms that beauty is presented for acceptance 
to an original, and universal tribunal of the mind. This he calls 
Reason—not in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but in the 
sense in which it is used by Coleridge, and the continental phil- 
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osophers ; not the personal property of any man, but a divine 
light strictly impersonal ; a light “ which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” This shines on every mind ; on 
some less radiantly than on others. It may be likened to the light 
of the sun, which illumines innumerable worlds—pouring a fuller 
tide of glory on those which circle nearer to the controlling orb 
and in which all objects are held to ascertain their nature. 

Cousin, Ruskin, and numerous others assert beauty to bea 
determinate quality in matter. It is said that an object is 
beautiful from some mystical essence residing in it ; and that 
when it is intelligently affirmed to be beautiful, an universal opi- 
nion is uttered, binding upon the whole race. Alison, on the 
other hand, disputes this, and holds that what we appreliend as 
beautiful must be expressive of other qualities than what the 
visible object presents. He rejects also those theories of “ fit- 
ness,” “ congruity,” “ atility,” “ proportion” etc., with which it 
has been attempted to explain and account for Beauty. In his 
system, Expression is the spirit of Beauty. When we criticise 
any object as a physical thing its beauty melts away ; the pe 
destal remains, but the statue has departed. It is only when 
we are sagacious of the qualities of mind ; of human nobility 
affection passion; of the innumerable relations and states of man, 
which objects are capable of expressing, that we are conscious 
of Beauty. 

Thus, the delicate swaying of a field of grain by a summer 
breeze, is expressive of gentleness and playfulness ; the majestic 
sweep and rush of Niagara, of powerand might. Thus too, the 
brilliant hues of nature are significant of youth and joyousness ; 
its sombre tints, of sadness and desolation. The music of the 
birds speaks innocence, happiness and praise. The tones of the 
voice tell of human passions and emotions. The countenance 
of man is expressive of his soul ; and as it expresses nobility, 
affection, benevolence, or any of the higher instincts of our na- 
ture, it is beautiful ; as it indicates baseness of heart—no mat- 
ter how regularly or symmetrically formed, it is repulsive. There 
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are other influences also, which make an object beautiful to the 
mind. The scenes of nature that are expressive of human com- 
fort and human delight are beautiful. It is this which gives the 
charm to the distant, shadowy wood, in the sultry summer noon. 
So too, the cottage and fireside are beautiful, since they ex- 
press happy states of life. Association is a potent agent in excit- 
ing the emotion of Beauty. It is for this, that the old homestead 
and “ kirk” of childhood, are beautiful to maturity. Old for- 
tresses and castles are bathed in beauty, for one who has glow- 
edover their history. For this the offices of devotion are beau- 
tiful. For this the crumbling relics of ancient times; the 
scenes of national triumphs and the tombs of the illustrious 
dead, possess the charms they do. The countenances of our 
companions in life, though they may have faded and shrunken, 
are yet beautiful to us, from the remembrances of other, hap 
pier days, and the affection which has not noticed the change. 
Such is, in substance, the theory propounded by Mr. Ali- 
son. It embraces every phenomenon of Taste ; explains it, and 
the moral affections which are so indissolubly inwrought with 
our emotions of beauty. The views which it opens up, are in- 
teresting and delightful. The perusal of the book can but in- 
cite to the observation and study of the beautiful in nature and 
art, and to the investigation of those mysterious faculties of the 
soul, which are fitted to perceive it, and to furnish man with 
that pleasure—which, while it is the most prodigally bestowed, 
it is also the most exquisite of his being. We need not seek 
far in nature for the springs of this delight. “ It may not be 
our fortune, perhaps, to have been born amid its nobler scenes; 
but wander where we will, trees wave, rivers flow, mountains 
ascend, clouds darken, or winds animate the face of heaven ; 
and over the whole scenery the sun sheds the cheerfulness of 
his morning, the splendor of his noonday, or the; tenderness of 
his evening light. There is not one of these features of scenery 
which is not fitted to awaken us to moral emotion—to lead us, 
when once the key of our imagination is struck to trains of end- 
less and fascinating imagery.” 
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The cultivation of this faculty refines, chastens. ennobles our 
being. It turns the mind inward to the contemplation of its 
loftier aspirations, its tenderer affections, its lovelier qualities. 
It is to provide us, “ amid all the agitations and trials of society, 
with one gentle and unreproaching friend, whose voice is ever 
in alliance with goodness and virtue, and which, when once un- 
derstood, is able both to sooth misfortune and to reclaim from 
folly.” 1t will enable us to look to the author of our being, 
through the exquisite manifestations of his works, through the 
signs of his providence, and to these signs themselves, as con- 
ducting us by their universal language to his throne. 








“ Thus the men, 
Whom Nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan ; 
And form to his, the relish of their souls."—AKkENsIDE. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR MIRTH. 


Ir Heraclitus believed in Metempsychosis as firmly as he did 
that all men were fools, even through his tears a gleam of sun- 
shine must occasionally have broken in, as he thought—happy 
thought !—that the absurdity of laughter was known only to 
man. For verily, dear reader, so far as we know, risibility is 
peculiar to our race. Homer, it is true, represents the select 
company at the Olympian banquet, upon the happy adjustment 
of the diticulties between Zeus and his termagant spouse, as in- 
dulging in extravagent hilarity at the awkwardness of poor 
Vulcan. 
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But this is regarded by the unbelieving critics of our age as 
a figment of the poet, to answer what end we leave them and 
our readers to determine. If our position be true, we see at 
once the absurdity of that etiquette which regards a hearty laugh 
in company asunbecoming. And a laugh requires the presence, 
either in imagination or reality, of some individual other than 
ourselves. We should then have the strange anomaly in nature 
of a faculty without a use. Remember then that there is no 
mercy at the tribunal of nature, and laugh, lest you incur her 
displeasure by vainly attempting to defeat her plans. 

Externally, laughter is, as Sir Thomas Browne remarks, “ evi- 
denced by a sweet contraction of the muscles of the face, and a 
pleasant agitation of the vocal organs,” which are occasioned 
by, and therefore indicative of, mirth. 

Laughter neither claims to be a virtue nor the result of one. 
Yet it requires as a condition of its existence, their presence, 
or at least the absence of great vices. It therefore becomes a 
valuable exponent of character. Did any of our readers ever 
see a villain indulging in an honest, hearty, laugh? And here 
we wish them to distinguish between an honest laugh and that 
peculiar sardonic grin so characteristic of the knave. One who 
on the contrary constantly indulges this propensity, regardless 
alike of time, place, or reason, may (and this is perfectly com- 
patible with our former position) be safely regarded as a fool. 
Having thus summarily disposed of these two classes of mankind, 
we have remaining, the wise and the good or, to unite these two 
qualities, the philosopher. Let us examine the relation he holds 
to jocundity. His immediate province is the discovery of truth. 
But, like Japhet in search of his father, he occasionally needs rest. 
If then hilarity is not a proper relaxation and intended by na- 
ture as such, what end, we would respectfully ask, ha@ she in 
view in granting powers therefor at all? To relax a worn out 
mind by attempting in vain to appreciate the beauties of Shaks- 
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peare, Milton or “other Aght reading,” is (to use a homely illus- 
tration,) like a very common practice of permitting a horse worn 
out trotting to walk—up hill! 

But further. For a philosopher, the physical as well as the 
mental powers must be developed, as old Pythagoras taught ; for 
we rarely find otherwise than “sana mens in sano corpore.” 
But how can this be accomplished better than by occasional 
laughter? The mere spasmodic action of the muscles excites a 
healthful tone and the reflex influence of good spirits upon the 
body must be patent to all. This is evidently the opinion of 
mankind, as may be gathered from the etymology and meaning 
of such words as “jovial” “lively,” &c. Hence, also, the foun- 
dation of the maxim, Laugh and grow fat. 

But to convince the last remaining unreasonable sceptic, of 
its perfect propriety, we have only to adduce our authority. 
We chose Cicero, not only because he was a diligent student, 
but also because he was never suspected of going to extremes. 
His words are : 

Ludo et joco uti licet, cum gravibus seriisque rebus satisfece- 
rims. 

DEMocRITUs. 


THE “OPIUM-EATER.” 


Peruars no book in the English language possesses a power 
of fascination over the intelligent reader, equal to that of the 
“Confessions of an English Opium-Eater.” It established the 
literary reputation of its author, and threw a portion of its own 
interest, over all that he had written, or might write. 

Clothed in language unsurpassed for its style, and illustrated 
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with figures of inimitable beauty, it had in its subject a stronger 
recommendation to the notice of men. It dealt with what to 
most, was mysterious and unknown. It was the record of one 
who had passed within the gate of dreams, and had seen them 
in their grandest and most gorgeous proportions. By the aid 
of a minister more potent than the lamp of Aladdin, he had cre- 
ated for himself scenes of Arcadian beauty, he had revelled ina 
Paradise of more than Oriental bliss. 

This book dréw aside the curtain of mystery, and revealed to 
the world the scenes beyond. The author himself declares its 
object was “ to reveal something of the grandeur which belongs 
potentially to human dreams.” Here, then, in our opinion, lies 
the secret of its wonderful fascination and power. Few pro- 
blems have proved more inexhaustible in the production of 
would be solutions, or have more deeply engrossed the attention 
of philosophers in all ages, than the various phenomena of 
dreams. Those visions of the night, beguiling the hours of sleep, 
possess a wondrous power. They are either the luxury or the 
torment of sleep. They create cities, and groves, and streams, 
more beautiful than any that have adorned the world. They 
disclose scenes of horror, and desolation, and pain, more fearful 
than any that can be realized, in this life at least. They call 
back from their long home, the shades of those whom we have 
loved or feared, and give them visible embodiment and life. 
The parting word then, with which in childhood, we composed 
ourselves to sleep, the kindly wish of “pleasant dreams,” was 
not an idle one, but the best fitted to express the loving nature 
of a Mother’s heart. 

Close'y connected with these phenomena of the mind, is that 
habit of loose thought, so common to persons of vivid imagina- 
tions, which has been variously denominated, day-dreaming, or 
building castles in the air. While all are more or less subject to 
these two classes of dreams, there are some to whom they are of 
especial interest, and upon whom they act with peculiar power. 
These are mostly found among men of quiet habits, readers and 
thinkers, whose pursuits have separated them from the bustle and 
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turmoil of the world. Dreams and reveries appear too shadowy 
and fictitious, to claim the attention of the business man, engro:- 
sed as he is with facts and solid figures. The thoughtful mar, on 
the contrary, finds in them, something more than a “ bascless fal - 
ric.” They are so inexplicable in their nature, that he finds a 
pleasure in the endeavor to solve their mystery, while to those 
whose speculations are less philosophical in kind, they afford a 
boundless field for the roamings of the imagination. Their im- 
agery has such a freshness and vividness, that te the poet, they 
become, 
“ The holy land of song,” 

while the would be reformer, saddened and disheartened by the 
rebuffs of a world gone wrong, finds temporary relief in their 
Utopian perfection and happiness. These are the men into 
whose hands this book, from its literary reputation is likely to 
fall, and for whom it possesses an absorbing interest. 

The visions therein described, act upon their imagination with 
an almost irresistible power, while the beauty of the drapery in 
which they are presented, acts no less forcibly upon their 2sthe- 
tic nature. The panegyrics lavished on the eastern drug, and 
the pleasures of the intellectual dissipation which it produces, 
are painted in such glowing colors, that the dark shadows and 
dismal horror, which follow in its train, are thrown into the 
back-ground, and but serve to give a more brilliant and fasciu- 
ating appearance to the lighter portions of the picture. It is 
not strange then, after such a revelation of its powers, appeal- 
ing to the most sensitive parts of a cultivated nature, that the 
aid of this magician should be summoned, to give a more splen- 
did character to the reveries of the dreamer. It is not strange 
that a soul weary of struggling against hope, or suffering from 
wounds that can not be healed, should seek relief in a balm, 
Whose virtues are made known in amanner so impressive. We 
may form some conception of the influence of this book upon 
men of strong imaginative natures, from its effects upon the 
general reader. We have yet to meet with one, fresh from its 
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perusal, in whom it had not excited a strong desire, controlled 
only by fear of disastrous physical or moral consequences, of 
making trial of a means, whereby so novel and interesting a 
field was opened to the soul. We doubt not, but that the ma- 
jority of its readers, the student portion of them at least, have 
made this trial ; some not only to realize the beauty and grand- 
eur of the pleasures of opium, but also to discover by a sad 
experience, the awfulness, and incurable nature of its pains. 

We presume that none will venture to defend the prac.ice of 

opium-eating. The misery and degradation of those nations 
where it prevails, their total want of energy, the sad effects it 
has wrought upon some of the most gifted intellects the world 
of thougut has ever boasted, the sad and solemn earnestness 
with which such devotees have labored to release themselves 
from its thraldom, the questionable right of a man to tamper 
with the body and intellect, for whose care he must one day 
render an account, forbid it. Were it otherwise, then the pub- 
lication of the “ Confessions,” might be hailed as a blessing. 
But we believe this question should never have been brought 
before the public mind. There may be no danger, it is true, of 
our becoming a nation of opium-eaters ; our temperaments, our 
energetic natures, and our climate, would doubtless prevent it. 
But still when we consider the influence and value of a single 
mind, the risk of rendering one such, valueless, and its mission 
a failure, warns us of the danger of giving the slightest tempta- 
tion to intellectual sensuality. 

We have spoken of literary men more particuiarly, in con- 
nection with this book, not only because by their habits of life, 
and by their sympathy with any production marked by scholarly 
ability, they would prove most sensitive to its effects, but also, 
because they have it in their power, greatly to augment what 
ever dangerous tendencies it may possess. All who have ex- 
perienced the effects of opium, give it not only the power of 
producing magnificent dreams, but also, assert that it is an in- 
tellectual stimulant of considerable force. Should any man of 
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marked ‘Titerary abilities, yield so far to the dusize excited by 
the perusal of this book, as to habituate himself to the use of 
this drug, a greatly exaggerated portion of his talents would be 
attributed to its use. Still more, should any such, actuated by 
whatever motives, give forth his experience to the world, besides 
the influence of his example, he would more widely extend the 
knowledge of a power so disastrous in its effects, before but im- 
perfectly known jo the generality of men, and the evil as a con- 
sequence would be the more likely;to increase. Indeed since 
the appearance of the “ Confessions,” public attention has been 
strongly directed to this subject. Magazines, and literature of 
the class which has the widest circulation, are full of it. Every 
article and book on the subject, allude to the work of which we 
have been speaking, many of them acknowledging that the atten- 
tion of their writers was first directed to this topic, by a perusal 
of its pages. Hence it is that while we are ready to allow that 
De Quincey was actuated by none but the best of motives, in 
giving his volume to the world, we yet believe its influence haS 
not been for good. With all its literary excellencies, and the 
reputation, it gained its author, with all the instruction it can 
afford the conscientious reader, and despite the solemn warnings 
to those who would make use of opium as an intellectual gratifi- 
cation or stimulant, we conceive a responsibility was incurred 
by its publication, which the boldest thinker might well hesitate 
to assume. 7.9, W062 
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A TRANSLATION. 





I. ODE, IV. 





HORACE BOOK, 


Solvitur acris hiems grata vice verts et Favoni, 


Trahuntque Siccas machine carinas, ¥c. 





The warm west wind and grateful change Of spring 
Dissolve stern winter from his iced embrace ; 

And down the sandy beach, the joyful sailors being 
The leaky hull too long kept from iis place. 

Nut now rejoises in warm stalls the flock, 

Nor in the blazing hearth the farmer stern ; 

No meadows whiten now as if to mock 

The warm embraces of the vernal sun. 


Lo! Venus comes with air, and look divine, 
Leading her ckoir of sparkling nymphs along, 
While Luna from on high with smile benign 
Looks down upon the scene—the heavenly throng : 
Joined to the nymphs by muny a tiny wreath, 
The comely Graces move on airy toe, 

With foot alternate, while the earth beneath 
Gives echo back as nymphs spring to and fro, 
And under Etna glowing Vulcan smites 

The heavy forges of the Cyclops grim, 

What time fair Venus with the nymphs unites. 





It now is meet with myrtle green to twine 

The shining hair, or with the early flower 
Which earth produces—opening up her mine 
Of scented treasures to the grateful shower : 
Now is the time in ccol umbrageous groves 
To sacrifice to Faunus joyously 

With lamb or kid which e’er he most approves. 


Pale Death alas! with even step invades 
The beggar’s hut—the palace of the king 
O, happy Sestus,—-soon hope cherished fades 
When on our ear the mournful requiems ring. 
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And now with horror undefined, 
The night of death upon your soul doth scize- 
The shadowy beings of the tomb combined 
And P-uto’s home where spirits End no ease ; 
Thither yon go what time perchance you'd pine 
For post of hovor at the feast of mirth, : 
No more shall wonder at the flowing wine, , 
Inspiring every noble-b!oode? youth, 
Aud makirg maidens love and praise the tender vine 
ALIQUIS 


QUACKS AND QUACKERY. 


Out you impostors, 
Quack-Salving, cheating mountebanks—your skill 
Is to make sound men sick and sick men kill. 
Vircin Martyr. 


The nineteenth century has been proclaimed as the age of 
civilization and progress; as the age of free thought, free 
speech, and free press; as the age of reform in society, and 
the most stpendous triumphs in the useful arts. Soon we ex- 
pect the electric spark to flash through the wastes of the Atlan- 
tic, and the steam car to whistle through the gorges of the Rocky 
mountains. Ina time of such wonderful activity, and energy, 
it would be strange indeed if there was not also much empty pre- 
tension. It cannot be denied that this, in addition to being the 
age of real men, is also that of Quacks. These Quacks are ab- 
solutely swarming among us: like the frogs in Egypt, they come 
up into our very kneading troughs. Nor is this a figure of speech 
but a veritable reality. For what housekeeper of the good old 
fashioned stripe has not waxed wroth, at seeing her time honor- 
ed leavens and yeast, elbowed out of their high place in the 
kitchen economy by Durkee’s patent powder ? 
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Quacks in cooking are, however, not so prominent as those in 
medicine. Great shade of Aesculapius! thou must surely wan- 
der about restlessly, at seeing thy diviné art thus degraded! 
In every newspaper we see an announcement of some wonderful 
discovery im medical science, which, according to the testi- 
mony of a score of reliable physicians, being an infallible cure 
for every disease flesh is heir to, has already snatched multi- 
tudes from the jaws of death, and restored them to usefulness 
and the bosom of happy families. “Afflicted read!” It has cured 
others do not despair of your own case. Go try this Catholicon— 
this panacea for human ailments! ; 

‘ Quaff, oh quaff this kind Nepenthe,’ and you will surely be 
restored to health and happiness.” 





“ Void of all honor, avaricious, rash 
The daring tribe compound their boasted trash. 
With cruel avarice still they recommend 
More draughts more syrups to the journey’s end. 
“ T feel it not ;”—— then take it every hour ;” 
“ It makes me worse ;”—‘ Why then it shows its power.” 
“ T foar to die ;”—Let not your spirits sink— 
You're always safe while you believe and drink.” 

Let us, however, not be too hard on these poor mock doctors. 
Justice compels us to say that their compounds, even if they do 
no good, are, at least, not strong enough to do any vast amount 
of harm. They are not half so bad as the Literary Quacks. 
The one only trifles with the body, but the other with the mind. 
The latter class is also no less deceitful than the former. These 
gentlemen by dint of advertising and hiring puffs of the editors 
of newspapers and reviews, manage to sell edition after edition 
of sheer nonsense, before the imposition is discovered. The 
ease with which -the public swallows down accounts of adven- 
tures tenfold more marvellous than those of Sinbad the Sailor, 
without the contortion of a single muscle, is indeed amazing. 
These modern story tellers have certainly out-Heroded Herod. 
Scheherazade herself would have blushed to tell such unconsci- 
onable yarns, and had she attempted it, the good Caliph, who 
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loved the truth, would have consigned her to the bowstring the 
very next morning. 

Our Quacks have, however, not been content with debasing 
the noble name of letters, but have advanced a step higher, and 
gazed with unblushing face on the mysteries of Science. The 
country is overrun with professors of electricity and magnetism 
(and by the way there never was a Quack who was not a pro- 
fessor) who discourse on those subtle agencies with as much assur- 
ance as if they saw through the whole arcana of nature. 

But the Quacks whom we have thus far noticed have been 
comparatively harmless. We laugh heartily at the victims of 
their arts, for having been so easily gulled. There are, how- 
ever, some classes of pretenders from whose evil practices we 
suffer every day. Of these we will only give a single example. 
We refer to Quacks in Statesmanship ; generally known under 
the name of politicians. These beings infest our state and 
national capitols, attracted thither by the smell of plunder and 
the spoils of Office. All of us are familiar with the speeches of 
an individual of this description. He always takes care to 
chime in with the views of his “ intelligent” audience. In the ex- 
treme North he is ready to declare that the black man is full as 
good as the white ; that the sons of Ham are naturally a most 
intellectual and enterprising race, and have sunk to their pres- 
ent low estate by reason of the barbarity and oppression of their 
cruel and insolent masters. 

From the South we hear a far different strain—or, as Auschy- 
lus has it,— 

“Td dtappidiov dé wor MéAog tpocérra”’. 

There the demagogue (who if he is a returned Fillibuster is 
all the better) declaims on Northern aggression and tyranny, 
States rights, manifest destiny and annexation. How different 
from these drivelling idiots of both parties, the calm and phi- 
losophical Statesman ; who from a lofty station whose atmos- 
phere no Quack can breathe. views the whole land from Dan to 
Beersheba! 
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We have thus far merely dwelt on the various forms of Quack- 
ery which prevail in our midst, without inquiring as to the 
reason of it. But there is a philosophy in every thing ; what 
is the philosophy of Quackery ? 

The explanation lies in the go-ahead-spirit of the age ; every- 
body is in a hurry to get along in the world, The ordinary 
and legitimate means to attain prosperity do not work out their 
effects soon enough. The high road which alone leads to sure 
and honorable renown seems long and tedious ; hence multitudes 
strike off into by-paths, or attempt to reach their destination by 
a cut across the fields. Such often exemplify the truth of the 
old saying, that the “longest way around is the shortest way 
home.” Though a few pretenders do really succeed in convine- 
ing the world of their wisdom, yet in the great majority of cases 
they signally fail. Men are not so blind but that they can see 
the difference between rank pretension and sterling worth. 
“The great world, the great aggregate experience has its good 
sense as it has its good humor. It detects a pretender, as it 
trusts a loyal heart.” The failure of many a poor Quack is 
fraught with instruction. Mr. Tigg, could change his name to 
Montague, and swindle, and swindle to perfection too; but at 
last the Bengalee Life Insurance Company came tumbling down, 
and buried him in the ruins. 

Again, the Quack, though he may roll in wealth, and riot in 
his ill-gotten gains, must show by no doubtful signs the utter vul- 
garity of his nature. Thus Tigg was still Tigg, though glittering 
with diamonds and surrounded by a crowd of retainers, No 
outside show could conceal the traits of the beggar and the sot. 
Besides, a man finds it not only more honest, but also more 
convenient to appear always in his true character. It may be 
good enough sport to wear a mask for an hour or two, but to 
keep it on for a life time would be insufferable, even though our 
appearance should be vastly improved. 





“ Men should be what they seem ; 
Or those that be not, would they might 
Seem none.” 
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OUR NEWSPAPERS. 


“’Erald, Times, Tribune, Ledgee sir, have a Ledgee?” Has 
such a salute as this, couched in no gentle tones, never annoyed 
you, friendly Reader, while threading your path through some 
crowded thoroughfare, nor broken a pretty dream which had 
rendered you oblivious of the noise and clatter incideat to 
arail-car? Have you never turned from the ‘even tenor of 
your way’ to purchase a paper of an urchin upon his solemn affir- 
mation that it contained a detailed account of a ’Orrible mur- 
der, Free-fight, Perliceman Killed,’ and upon examining the sheet 
found the ‘free-fight’ to be a pleasant myth, invented for the 
sole benefit and behoof of the youthful vender? No? Then we 
pity you. You know nothing of fe as we find it outside of 
College-walls. For our part we plead guilty to the soft im- 
peachment, and cease to wonder that to the newsboy truth is 
stranger than fiction, since he isa wholesale dealer in the latter 
commodity and retails the former in homeepathic doses. 

We have a liking withal for being an observer unobserved of 
a group of these little vultures. His costume is unique rather 
having been put together in most cases in 





than picturesque 
utter disregard of the tailor’s art, and consisting, it may be, of 
brimless and crownless hat, trowsers with patches of every hue 
and texture, and set off by ancestral swallow-tail, seemingly 
made for that worthy model of Dutch majesty and lordly gran- 
deur, Wouter Vantwiller, who, history tells us, “was exactly 
five feet six inches in height, and six feet five inches in circum- 
ference.” His feet are usually left in puris naturalibus, but such 
is not true of his face. We have often thought that some Geo- 
logist, to whom time was a burden,—might find a not uninter- 
esting problem in computing the date of his last ablution, by 
calculating accurately the depth of the stratified layers of soil 
remaining in deposite upon his face. He has a genius, too, pe- 
culiarly his own. When we see him gracefully settle his open 
palm at an acute angle with his cheek, and announce the titles 
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of his papers in a voice compared with which Stentor’s, of 
classic memory, was a mere penny whistle, or, as an amusement, 
insert a couple of fingers between his lips and give utterance to 
one of those prolonged whistles, for which newsboys are famous; 
and which for Cepth, volume and richness of tone, is a reproach 
to any yet invented bugle or cornet-a-piston, we cannot help re- 
garding him as an artist in his way. They are sad fellows, 
these newsboys, (and their name is legion.) How little of the 
poetry and beauty of this beautiful world finds its way into their 
gloomy existence! and yet their philosophy is better than Dio- 
genes’, for they are content to sleep in the streets with less than 
a tub for a covering. Pardon us, kind Reader, we have made a 
longer digression than we had intended to make in this super- 
ficial article, but when one is speaking of newspapers it is so 
natural to speak of newsboys. 

Our free press, the Demagogue tells us, is “the palladium of 
our National Union.” It matters little, in this connection, 
whether we deny or assent to the truth of this proposition, but 
we cannot deny that the press exerts a very powerful influence 
in our land. Year after year, books, papers and periodicals— 
treating every subject which it has entered into the mind of 
man to conceive of, are issued from the press, in numbers incal 
culable, and at a cost unparalleled for its cheapness. The re- 
sult of this literary flood is twofold. There is scarcely another 
country that has so many readers and so many writers as our 
own. No young gentleman therefore, who has received his di- 
ploma declaring him to be “moribus inculpatum, et literis human- 
ioribus imbutum,” need despair of seeing his name in print. If 
he be of an imaginative turn of mind, he may write a poem or 
a novel ; if his intellect be tinged with the matter of fact rather 
than the poctical, he may set up an autobiography, or he may 
stay at home and with a deal of judicious compilation execute a 
popular book of travels, to accomplish either of which requires 
little else than a punctilious disregard of veracity. If he is 
not clever in any respect, then there is no hope for him unless 
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he consents to produce a treatise on Transcendental philosophy 
or a novelette for a newspaper. To all such we mildly suggest 
that they will do well to send their articles to the newspaper 
editor instead of the publisher. It may possibly happen that 
no one but himself and his printer will ever read his book ; but 
since everybody reads the newspapers, there is a presumption 
that his article will be read. Some men, with strange inconsis- 
tency, will throw aside a dull book in disgust and yet peruse 
the most inane newspaper article with apparently as much 
gratification as they mandueate their quids. Our politico local 
papers are a necessary as well as a luxury of life. Just notice 
that old gentleman who occupies the seat opposite to you at 
your Hotel breakfast table. A single glance at him satisfies 
you that he belongs to that numerous and re-pectable c!ass 
called ‘business men.’ See how he fidgets and twists until he 
gets possession of his morning paper! then the vinegar expres- 
sion rapidly disappears from the features, a bland and genial 
smile glides imperceptibly into its place, and from his counten- 
ance ‘good will to all men’ beams out as intelligibly as the 
tongue can speak it. His summam jucunditatem has been at- 
tained for that day. He has neither edacity nor bibacity but 
suffers his roll and coffee to grow cold while he glances at the 
doings in Congress, and notes with pleasure that breadstuffs 
have taken a rise. 

Blessed be the man who invented the newspaper—say we. 
It communicates to the professional man the doings of the anti- 
podal world ; it is a never failing source of information to the 
merchant, speculator and broker, of the state of markets, lands 
and stocks ; it prevents the idler from dying of ennui, and gent- 
ly hints to the thief that his last night’s work imperatively 
demands his speedy retreat into a more salubrious climate. 
What though we rest our faith upon a broken reed when we 
trust to the veracity of many an incident in the journal! What 
though the editor will get up an imaginary ‘row’ or ‘murder’ 
occasionally in order to make up the complement of his columns! 
Are we to cease our perusal of them on this account? Cer- 
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tainly not. The mind is never so nobly employed as it is when 
engaged in eliminating truth from error. And if, in times of 
high political excitement, the candidate for national honors dis- 
covers, from the opposition journals, that his qualifications as a 
statesman have been tried in the crucible and left nothing but 
dross behind ; that his character has been weighed in the bal- 
ances and found wanting—discovers, in fact, that he has been 
most unmercifully lampooned, let him reflect that such is the 
inevitable result of a free press in a free land. The injured 
party suffers no great harm after all, since the lampoon is 
forgotten with the occasion which gave birth to it. There is 
another class of papers, subtracting a few memorable excep- 
tions, which are productive of almost universal harm, because 
they are almost universally read. They are facetiously entitled 
family newspapers, for the very obvious reason, we suppose, 
that they ought not to be read in the family nor anywhere else. 
These papers profess to take a higher stand in literature than 
those above mentioned ;—and in order to add weight to their 
professions and increase their circulation, the names of a few 
respectable writers are usualled marshalled at the head of the 
contributor’s list. But it is evident that the body of the com- 
position is the work of scribblers. With a facility which is 

wonderful these prolific writers turn off their weekly editions 

of ‘thrilling romances’ which are to satisfy the intellectual crav- 

ings of young Misses in drawing rooms. What harm, we may 

say, would accrue to any young Miss or tender youth, either 

from perusing ‘How I came to be married,’ or that most fas- 

cinating romance ‘The loves of Maria de Courcey and Hans 

Von Hildebrand!” How Miss de C. possessed untold wealth, 

and Hans’ purse was (as Shakespeare expresses it), trash, or 
equivalent thereto ; how they met, she adored, H. adored, both 
in fact, adored ; how the indignant head of the family discov- 
ered that both adored and, acting upon his discoyery, makes his 
house his castle and lets the portcullis drop, thereby affectually 
precluding H.’s entrance ; how they eloped and the indignant 
father made his will, bequeathing all his goods to feed the poor, 
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excepting a shilling to feed his daughter ; 


Our Newspapers. 
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how the unrelenting 


father buried his grief in deep potations and his body in a deep 
canal; how—but any one wishing to learn the denowement of 


this charming novelette, can do so, by sending his subseription 


fee to the ‘ Weekly Ledger.’ 


Now the oaly evil that we can 


see in this is, that the literary taste of the constant reader of 
these romances becomes vitiateu, the intellect becomes enfeebled 


and the social affections by no means improved. That is all. 


A little learning may be a dangerous thing, but it is not nearly 
as dangerous as none at all, which is the end approximated to 


in the perusal of such stories as the above. 


Being incapable of 


arousing the mind to exertion, such literature takes the oppo- 
site direction and acts as a mental soporific. Even a gifted 
one, if his intellect be nourished upon no stronger food than 
this, would, we venture to predict, become an addle-pate within 


a twelvemonth. 


We feel inclined to believe that it is in con- 


sequence of an early formed taste for this ephemeral literature, 
that so many of the fascinating and accomplished females of 
our time (tell it not in Gath!) are sadly deficient in their 


knowledge of the English classics. 


There lives one, however, 


against whom we dare not bring so grave a charge as this, and 


that one is 
this page. 


she whose eye may now be resting on 


The pictures too, which we sometimes see in these family pa- 
pers, though beautiful in their execution, are sadly defigient in 


their conception. 


A few are simply absurd. 


We have a child- 


ish fondness for pictures, but we cannot say that we experienced 
any very powerful aesthetic emotion when we beheld the por- 
trait, true to life, of the ‘Turkey presented tq Mr. Buchanan on 


Inauguration day.’ 
of ‘joys that we’ve tasted.’ 


It served only to conjure up sad memories 
And, in truth, that bird did bear a 


marvelous resemblance to one which we assisted vigorously in 


disposing of, yesterday. 


If a vessel is wrecked in mid-ocean 


and a single soul is snatched from the jaws of death to tell the 
tale ; behold in your next week’s paper a vivid representation 
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of the heart-rending scene, consisting of a vessel on her beam’s 
end—lofty waves—and a man floating on a log, “ taken by our 
artist on the spot.” What a wonderful fellow our artist must 
be! Besides being a salamander and possessing the seven- 
league boots, he must also partake something of the nature of 
fowl and fish in order to be so stunningly ubiquitous. 

Like the worthy Clergyman, who,; upon reaching his mine- 
teenthly and seeing every person in the room asleep, except one, 
and that one,—himself, wisely determined to close his ‘ brief 
remarks,’ we close these, entertaining within us the hope that 
some true philanthropist will yet arise and work a radical 
change in our family newspapers. 





THE PISOS! ONCE AGAIN! 


“ Sing no more ditties, sing no mo’ 
Ye dumps so dull and heavy.” 


We think that the critic Colman is quite right in his conjec- 
ture that the Pisos were two young poetasters, resolved 


“In spite of 
Of nature and their stars to write,” 
and that Horace wrote his famous Ars Poetica with a view to 
dissuade them from attempting, like the raven in the fable to 
sing, whom God had given no voice. We hope and presume that 
Horace succeeded in his well intentioned project, but who will 
say that descendants of the Pisos are not yet to be found, flourish- 
ing in their own conceit “like the green bay tree”, but in reality 
only forth-spreading their branches in mimic grandeur like 
tirito scrub-oaks. Yes! The “ Pompilius Sanguis” is not entirely 
extinct. The race may be compared in fecundity to the ero 
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codile’s and its extermination, like that of those monsters is in- 
volved in some difficulty. Yea! not many miles from the De- 
laware and Raritan Canal in the United States of Jersey, we 
think that some specimens might be found ; verily, old Mr. Piso, 
we could almost “ swear by the river Styx” that several lineal 
descendants of yours are in this college. We think that we 
could point out a catercousin to major juvenum, aye, not only 
one, but perhaps four or five. 

How does it happen that there are so many poetasters? Ask 
why the toad-stools of the glade grow so abundantly. But let 
us philosophize. Gentle reader! do you recollect the first time 
that you formed one of a party at whist? You had looked over 
while a game was played ; you knew diamonds from spades and 
had gathered from observation that ace is worth more than ten- 
spot, and that Queen would take any but king and ace. You 
saw with what celerity the game was conducted and said to 
yourself ; ‘ dear me! this looks easy enough, I believe I'll take 
ahand.’ You soon found a vacancy at the card table; your 
cards were dealt to you ; you tried to arrange them according 
to suits and in the attempt exhibited every fuee to your adver- 
saries ; you played Jack, before the King was boarded and lost 
him. But when it came to your turn to deal, St. Acts! lack-a- 
day ! lackaday ! what clumsiness! a quarter of the pack falls 
on the floor ; you imperfectly shuffle your cut to the left and 
deal to the right ; give too many cards to sumebody ; conclude 
that a whist player is not made in a half-hour and that 

“ Things are not (always) what they seem.” 
So in poetizing. A person reads a simple melodious lyric, such 
as Longfellow’s “ Footsteps of Angels,” and immediately con- 
cludes that nothing could be easier than to compose strains so 
unaffected. He tries it and with what success? In distribut- 
ing his ideas according to suits, or rhyming, he only shows his 
utter want of skill ; in playing his cards or disposing the stan- 
zas, he manifests his want of knowledge, and in dealing from 
5 
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his hand to others, so crude are his ideas, so infelicitous his 
train of thought, that not only one, but probably all, get a con- 
siderable deal too much of his doggerel. There is one wide 
difference,however, between a novice at whist and at poetry. 
If one bungles at carus, he must be aware of it, but poetasters 
often have quite a conceit of their productions, for the reason 
that criticism don’t reach them. Verse-makers, then, are so 
rife, because what reads fluently, is imagined to be written easily 
To persons of information this is known to be exactly the con- 
trary. We need give but one instance. Beranger the great 
ballad writer of France, who recently died, never composed 
more than seven songs a year in the time of his greatest fecun- 
dity. 

Again, bad versifiers abound and in greater numbers, than 
bad prose writers, because when one gets the “ itch of writing,” 
in a large number of cases he has nothing to write about : prose, 
he is aware, pleases by instructing or amusing ; poetry, chiefly 
by the artless depiction of inward feeling, with which a common 
humanity can sympathise ; to poetry then he turns as the most 
convenient spot for operations. Hundreds and thousands are 
thus deluded ; the end in view they understand, but litcle know 
the vast qualifications, as extensive information, keen apprecia- 
tion of contrast and analogy and (more than all) good sense that 
are necessary to constitute a poet. To express the tender emo- 
tions of joy, of sorrow, and of affection, many fly at once to 
poetry ; they think that they succeed admirably, and forthwith go 
their productions to some periodical. ihe housemaid in love, 
stammers her longings in verse, and even Jack Falstaff in a note 
to his lady-love, subscribes himself 

“ Your true knight, 

“ By day or night, 
“In any kind of light, 
“ With all his might, 
“ For thee to fight. 


Reader ! you admit that poetasters are numerous ; you have 
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been shown why ; you now ask what shall we do with them, or 
what shall they do for themselves. “ct all, who affect poetry, 
recollect that Omnipotence took seven days to create the 
world, or that (as Punch improves the old saw, about the build- 
ing of Rome) the Leviathan was not launched in a day. Though 
few can judge of their poetry, all can elaborate it : and now 
finally ye verse writers when your poetry is made as sensible, as 
ornate, as rythmical as possible, send it per-post, not in 
propria persona, to some editor, or editors. With them, let its 
fate rest. 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try ! Try again ! 

but don’t try too often, lest you have mistaken your genius and 
some one sneeringly recite fur your benefit these lines with 
which we conclude : 


** Of those poor fools, who with ill stars are curst, 
Some scribbling fools called poets fare the worst, 
For they’re a set of fools, which fortune makes, 
And after she has made them fools fursakes !” 
By XID!! 


a? ea 
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THE PERMANENCY OF OUR POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Ir has become a very common thing, of late, for men to say 
that our political parties have changed very much ; that such 
a party has died out; such a one changed its pcsition, and so 
forth, and so forth. Thus we hear that the Whigs have expired, 
that the Know-Nothings have burst, that the law of the land. 
and the voice of the people have together effectually smothered 
nascent Black-Republicanism. In one sense such expressions 
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are well founded. As organizations, their names, it is true are 
heard no more among us, let us hope, forever. They occupy one 
common tomb in the political cemetery. Requiescant in pace. 

They are remembered with some respect and tenderness, be- 
cause, however great their errors may have been, they diced, like 
good soldiers, with their armor on, battling manfully for what 
they deemed io be the right. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

In another and much deeper sense, however, such assertions 
as those referred to above are not only untrue, but evince a 
fundamental misconcepiion with regard to the nature of the 
polities of our Country. 

Ever since Jefferson organized the Republican party on prin- 
ciples antagonistic to the federal policy of Washington’s admin- 
istration, two parties have existed in the United States. Under 
different names, on different issues, and wi.h varying success, 
they have fought together on the public arena, from that time 
to this, and, although—as we hope to prove, the true principles 
of Democracy and Republicanism, seem now to be definitely 
established, and universally acknowledged, we have no doubt 
that they will continue to struggle as long as our government 
continues to exist. 

We have said that the contest has been carried on, under 
different names, and on different issues. This may seem, at 
first sight, to be nothing less than denying our former position, 
namely : that it is erroneous to say that our parties have changed 
with the lapse of years. We think however, that it can be 
shown that we are right in. both instances, and that, alt!ough 
different names have been adopted by party-leaders for pruden- 
tial reasons, and different issues been brought into prominence 
by the varying interest of a growing nation, the two parties yet 
remain essentially the same as they were sixty years ago, the 
same in theory, the same in practice, and now as then always 
differing from each other on every question that may arise, be 
cause judging according to fundamental principles, directly con- 
tradictory. 
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These two great parties differ entirely on the construction of 
the first words of the Preamble to the Constitution. The words 
are: “ We the People of the United States.” 

One of them asserts that the very phraseology proves that 
the Constitution was formed by the “ People of the United 
States” in their collective capacity, as one great nation; that 
the Federal Government is consequently a unit, bearing the 
relation of a whole to its parts to the different States; that, in 
the words of the great expounder of this creed, “it is as popu- 
lar, and as truly emanating from the people, as the state govern- 
ments: it is created for one purpose ; the state governments for 
another.” Its members argue, that, first, the words of the Pre- 
amble themselves, prove that this is the true view of the subject ; 
that, secondly, if this be not the case the Constitution is no bet- 
ter than the old “ Articles of Confederation,” whereas it is 
expressly stated that a main object to be attained is “the for- 
mation of a more perfect Union ;” and that, thirdly, the States 
are not sovereign, as they were under the old Confederation, 
for the powers necessary to sovereignty—such as coining money, 
making war, negotiating treaties, and so forth—are vested by 
the Constitution in the general government. This is the party 
known, at different times, as the Federalist, the Whig, the Re- 
publican, &c., &c. Its éendency is towards consolidation. The 
end which would be attained, were its principles carried out, 
would be the strengthening, as we think, the undue strengthen- 
ing of the general government. Its principles are all referable 
to the fundamental idea stated above. For example: it has 
been in favor of the imposition of a high tariff on imported 
goods, for the purpose of increasing the national revenue, irre- 
spective of the injury done by it to a large portion of the States. 
It has advocated the establishment of a national bank, the man- 
ifest tendency of which would be to give undue power to the 
national executive. It lias contended for the propriety of inter- 
nal improvements by the general Government, giving it the 
power to use revenue collected from one State for the advantage 
of another. It opposed the Nebraska-Bill, on the ground that 
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Congress had a right to interfere in the domestic institutions of 
an embryo State. ll its principles in fact, have the same con- 
solidating tendency, and it would, if unchecked, eventually 
change our United States, into one great oligarchy or monarchy. 
Let it be understood, however, th. t we refer merely to the ten- 
dency of these principles themselves. There always have been, 








and, we thiuk, always will be outside checks sufficiently power- 
ful to counteract such tendency, and even if this were not the 
case, the patriotism and State-pride of those who adopt these 
views would be sufficient to prevent a consummation so devoutly 
to be deprecated. 

Having thus hastily examined what we deem to be the funda- 
mental principles of one of t!.e parties which exist in our coun 
try, let us make a similar investigation with regard to the other 
and institute a comparison between them. 

The party founded by Jefferson, known for a while cs the 
Republican. and subsequently as ithe Democratic, differs toto 
cal» from that which we have just been discussing. 

They say that the words “ We the people of the United 
States” mean: we the people of the States united (by the arti- 
cles of confederation ;) that the general government is the crea- 
ture of the state governments, deriving its power from them, 
and possessed of no more authority than they have seen fit to 
delegate to it, and that the sovereign power is vested in the 
states, except so much as they have chosen voluntarily to resign 
for the general good. 

In support of these propositions, they argue: that when the 
phrase, “ We the people of the United States” was written, those 
states were bound together only by the articles of Confedera- 
tion, that the phrase therefore refers to them as they then exist- 
ed, that is, as sovereign states voluntarily deprived of some of 
their powers for the general good ; that moreover, the Consti- 
tution is different from the articles of confederation, and a more 
perfect union is formed, for ander the former instrument much 
more power has been delegated by the states to the general 
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government ; and that, lastly, the union is a confederation of 
states, and the latter not mere subdivisions of the former, for the 
states adopted the Constitution separately and at different 
times, severa! of t!em— Virginia especialiy—‘ormally avowed 
this construction, in so doing, the states are represented as such 
in Congress, the Constitution both explicitly, and constructively 
avows this principle, aud, above all, in the election of President 
the vote is not by the people at large Lut by the states. With 
regard to the objection, that the states are not sovereign, for 
they cannot coin moncy, negoiiate treaties, &c., it is rejoined 
that they have delegated these powers to an agent appointed by 
common consent, for purposes of convenience, and that they 
have no more resigned their inherent right to them, than do 
heirs-at-law their right of property when they employ a lawyer 
to settle their estate. Adherence to this fundamental prinei- 
ple iufluences the opinion of the party on every issue. As this 
principle is directly contradictory to that which is the founda- 
tion of Federalism. the two parties always differ. For exam- 
ple: the Democratic party has always been opposed to a higher 
tariff than is absolutely necessary for the purpose of revenue ; 
as also to a national bank ; inasmuch as it believed that such 
measures would exalt the general government at the expense 
of the states. It has always opposed internal improvements by 
the general government, except so far as expressly directed by 
the Constitution ; as its principle is that each state should reg- 
ulate its own internal affairs. It advocated the passage of the 
Nebraska Bill on the same ground ; and on the ground that Con- 
gress has no more right to dictate that the constitution of a new 
state should exclude, than that it should include slavery, or con- 
tain a clause excluding all cats ; and moreover, that although 
Congress has a right to make all laws necessary for the “ terri- 
tories and other property of the United States,” citizens and con- 
stitutions are not property, although /and may be. 

The tendency of such principles is towards dissolution of the 
Union. We would throw around this remark, all the qualifica- 
tions which we stated before, in speaking of the tendency of the 
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opposite party. Perhaps it would be a better form of expression 
to say that the abuse of these principles, deducing from them 
illegitimate conclusions—as, for example : that the general gov- 
ernment has no power at all, that any individual State, has a 
right to secede from the Union, cr nullify an act of Congress,— 
that such a going to extremes would have this disastrous ten- 
deucy. The two parties however always have been, and always 
must be mutual checks, each preventing the other from going 
too far. 

Having thus completed this very brief and inadequate out- 
line, we are now prepared to substantiate the assertion with 
which are started, namely: that it is erroneous to say that our 
political parties have changed. 

If these views be correct, it is clearly evident that the personal 
identity of the two original parties has never been destroyed. 
There are ouly two opinions which can be entertained, with 
regard to the first phrase of the Preamble; and as one or the 
other is adopted, a man’s political creed is fixed. The view he 
would take of any pai ticular issue could be demonstrated a pri- 
ori, if his opinion on this fundamental question were known. 
Particular principles follow as logically and as necessarily, if 
this point is settled, as the demonstrations of Euclid, if you 
grant the postulates, and aimit the axioms. Hence we see the 
absurdity of many of the remarks ofien made about the differ- 
ent parties, as, for example: that the Whig party has died out, 
the Democrats occupy the same ground that the Whigs did for- 
merly, the Democratic party is about to break up, &c., &e. It 
is true that there is no party now which calls itself by the name 
of Whig ; but there is one which holds the same principles which 
they did, principles which led their great leader to say: “ that 
he prayed God that the a:ternative might never be forced upon 
us, but that, if it were, he infinitely preferred consolidation to 
dissolution,” principles which are of course identical with those 
of the old Federalists, and which now actuate those who oppose, 
or rather opposed the Nebraska Bill. The charge that Demo- 
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erats now stand where the Whigs once stood is so supremely 
and ineffably silly that it is difficult to say anything against it. 
Itis gencrally propounded by those highly respectable old fogies 
who think that the Tariff is still the prominent issue before the 
country, and who do not see that it is a question which, in is 
details, does not involve any great constitutional principle, but is 
merely a question of expediency, upon which a man may hold 
different opinions, at different times with perfect consistency.* 

The last mentioned allegation, namely: that the Deimocratic 
party is about to split, though just as unfounded, is deserving of 
more notice, as the organization commonly so called does seem 
to a superficial observer to be in some such danger. If however, 
the view which we have taken of our political parties be cor- 
rect, this danger cannot really exist. The principles embodied 
in the Kansas and Nebraska Bill are purely logical deductions 
from the fundamental principles of Democracy. The advocates 
of that measure therefore constitute the Democratic party, pro- 
perly so called. As a real separation could occur only on a 
question involving radical principles, and as all are here agreed | 
the thing is impossible. A temporary estrangement between 
the two local divisions of the party may occur on a question of 
disputed facts, (as is the case with regard to the Lecompton 
constitution) but such a difference will cease, of course, as soon 
as such facts are once definitely fixed. 

We may mention here, that it is a curious thing, that while 
there seems to be a remarkable diversity of opinions just now, in 
fact a general upheaval and discord in the world of politics, 
there is in reality a notable unanimity, with regard to principles 
once bitterly and fiercely contested. While there is the utmost 
variety of belief with reference to the facts of the Kansas agita- 
tion, the principles of the Nebraska Bill are assumed as admit- 
ted truths ir every argument, and by every class of politicians, 
excepting, of course, the fanatics on both sides, the Abolitionists 








* There are on record speeches by Webster both for and against a high 
tariff: at one time he considered it expedient, at another not. 
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and the Fire-eaters. This unanimity however, we are afraid 
will not last. The Democratic party will remain steadfast to 
its old principles ; but the old Federalist party will emerge 
from the flood which has overwhelmed it, the same as ever, still 
holding that the States are mere subdivisions of the “ United 
States,” and under a new name, new leaders, and on a new issue, 
march to ultimate defeat as bravely as in days of yore. 

Such we believe to be the nature, and such the principles of 
the two political parties which must ever exist in our Country. 
As long as men’s minds are so diTerently constituted that they 
will not all think the same way, so long will these old parties 
continue ; and, as they deduce all their principles from invari- 
able propositions, will continue essentially the same. May they 
always so check each other, that our Union may never be con- 
solidated by the one or dissolved by the other. 





Sirs. 





RsapER—we are ugly ; not meaning by this that you and the 
whole human race are ugly, but that we, in our capacity as an 
individual man, we “that speak to you,” we are ugly. It isan 
indisputable fact—no one has ever been known to deny it, and 
this we assert with a solemnity befitting the occasion, and an 
earnestness worthy of a better cause. Perhaps it may be 
thought that we are ashamed of our ugliness; if so, it is just 
the impression we intended to convey ; it was a premeditated 
act on our part, simply because we wish to wound your feelings 
antithetically by propounding the paradoxical truth, that we 
glory in it. Not to make your expectations more intense, (for 
we are are sure that they are wound up to their highest pitch) 
we will explanify. Reader, are you handsome? If you are, 
we pity you from the inmost recesses of our being ; upon our 
soul we do. And now permit us to “invite your atéention for 
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afew moments” to a consideration of the reasons which may be 
adduced in favor of our position. 

And, in the first place, we induce no one to break the tenth 
commandment; from which charge, you, our wicked young 


. friend, cannot escape. No one, looking at us, will ever envy 


our personal appearance, or covet our good looks. Can hand- 
some men say as much? Most emphatically, no! We are 
hence inclined to thank our stars, that we are not constitution- 
ally compelled to do wrong, by causing others to sin. Secondly, 
no broken hearts will ever be laid to the door of our conscience. 
This is a circumstance of profound rejoicing on our part. Men 
may laugh and sneer at our feeling of independence if they 
will,—we don’t mind it: but whatever they may think, there is 
something consoling in the reflection that we shall never have 
to pay for matrimonial advertisements, (because if the affair 
progressed to an interchange of likenesses, she would be likely to 
pitch our dagucrreotype into the flames, and immediately break 
off the correspondence) ; that we shall never be troubled with a 
better (?) half; that no persecuting infants will ever chant a 
“Gloria Patri” or a “ Miserere” in our study ; that none of our 
wife's relations will ever bore us with hypocritical professions of 
affection ; and last, though not least, that no action for crim. 
con. will ever be filed against us as the plaintiff (or if cases 
should occur, the defendant) in any law court under the moon. 
There is an indescribable sense of security against all such cas- 
ualties, which is very refreshing to our mind. And besides, we 
can attend parties, or walk the streets without being bothered 
by the continual thought, which some have, that some fair mai- 
den’s eyes are fixed upon him with secret satisfaction, and that 
therefore he must behave himself with the utmost propriety, for 
fear of lowering himself in her good opinion. Such a circum- 
stance can never trouble us; for we have frequently observed 
that no woman ever looks twice at us in the street, unless per- 
haps when in our perambulations with a friend, a second 
glance may be needed to give force to the remark, “ there go 
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two different styles of ugliness!” Such, we assure you, eotima? 
ted reader, has been the case ; and so far from taken aback by 
the observation, we calmly delivered ourself of the expression, 
“ Quien Sabe,” and passed on uninjured. We are not expected 
to array ourself gorgeously for every occasion ; because if we > 
do, we invariably hear comments such as the following : “That 
man looks uglier when dressed up, from very contrast ;” “ My 
friend, you had better go to your room, and put on your worst 
looking clothes ; it will improve your appearance.” And it is 
principally on this account that we wear an ugly hat. For the 
same reason our wardrobe is stocked with outer apparel of the 
finest description ; if bad-looking men doubt our word, let them 
come and see for themselves, when they will also be invited to 
smoke the calumet of peace; if handsome men impugn our ve 
racity let them tell us so; and we will immedhately proceed to 
produce such a marked alteration in the general contour of their 
features, as will justify their being the recipients of the same 
amicable treatment as ugly men. Another and perhaps still 
better reason for pluming ourself upon our ugliness is, that, on 
this account, conceit forms no part of our nature, Handsome 
individuals, on the contrary, of either sex, generally become so 
puffed up because of their good looks, that the next transition is 
from incipient egotism to intolerable selfishness ; and as sure as 
a man is conceited, egotistical and selfish, he is a bore—a wretch 
so deficient in tact that he cannot adapt himself to any society, 
nor perceive that all agree in thinking him disagreeable. Need 
we add that we will never be conceited on the score of our per- 
sonal appearance! So far, however from being cast down by 
any reflections upon our external configuration, we affirm sol- 
emnly that we are the more elevated, in proportion as the stric- 
tures are severe. Nay, so far from ugliness being a demerit to 
him who is fortunate enough to possess it, we pcremptorily 
assert that it is a positive benefit. Ugliness is an advantageous 
stimulus to the mind, that it may make up for the deficiencies of 
the body. Medusa’s head was carried by Minerva; and it will 
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generally be found, that as beauty remains satisfied with exter- 
rior attractions, plainness strives to recommend itself by inte- 
rior beauty. Beauty of countenance, which, being the light of 
the soul shining through the face, is independent of features or 
complexion (thank Heaven) is the most attractive as well as the 
most enduring charm. Nothing but talent and amiability can 
bestow it—no statue or picture can rival it ; this latter is pro- 
bably the reason why our daguerreotypes always fail of giving 
satisfaction. If the possession of beauty, as is too often the 
ease, turns the head, while its loss sours the temper ; if the long 
regret of its decay outweighs the fleeting pleasure of its bloom, 
the plain should rather pity than envy the handsome. And we, 
ugly men, do sincerely pity those, who are harassed with unex- 
ceptionable exteriors. And here, lest it should slip our memory, 
allow us to introduce ap original comparison, which we do not ex- 
pect many will appreciate as they ought. As the want of ex- 
terior generally increases the interior beauty, we should do well 
to judge of mankind as of the impressions on medals, and pro- 
nounce those the most valuable which are the plainest. We are 
well aware that there are some who will say, that this figure is not 
worked up to that degree of perfectness which the other parts of 
this piece would lead them to expect : to all such we will say, 
try it, and if you succeed better than we have, we affirm that 
we could, if we had spread ourselves upon it. Since beauty ad- 
dresses itself solely to the eye, and is intrinsically of little value, 
it may be vulgarly, yet not inaptly, defined as “all in my 
eye,” with which sentiment, we in common with all ugly men 
cordially agree. * * * * Who would not rather be call- 
ed an ugly man than a pretty man? There is something in that 
regularity of features in conformity with the rules of aesthetic 
art, which reminds us of a wax baby, and we are continually 
possessed with the idea that there must be a wire somewhere by 
pulling which, the eyes would open and shut mechanically. 
Nor are we without historical examples to confirm us in our 
pride of ugliness. To cite two of them ; Daniel Webster was so 
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ugly that he once nearly frightened a highwayman out of his 
wits by looking at him. While Homer, judging from his por- 
trait in Anthon’s edition of the Iliad, which by the by, isa conclu: 
sive proof that that he really did exist, was an individual blessed, 
with an almost diabolical expression of countenance ; indeed 
his mental beauty was only equalled by his physical hideous- 
ness. To name all the examples illustrative of our position 
would require more paper than our limited exchequer could 
furnish ; and we must close by quoting a sentence of the 
“ prince of poets,” old Shak., to assist in establishing our 
point. We consider it conclusive of the fact, that Shak., was 
either very ugly himself, or else took the same exalted stand 
concerning personal appearance as we do ; it runs as follows : 
(and “ let him that runs read”) 


“ There is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough, ennui 
Hew them ag you will.” 


N.B.—If anybody feels aggrieved at these remarks, we are 
ready at all times to accept their apologies. 


ee 





CUCKOO. 


nn eee 


Ervitar’s Gable. 





It is generally considered the Editor's duty to collect all the wit and wisdom 
of College, and serve it up, idiosyncrasized, in his table, in Knickerbocker 
style. With, however, truly philanthropic regard for your mental health, we 
will depart from this rule ; for (supposing that the analogy between body and 
mind holds,) nothing is more wholesome, though it be unpleasant, than an occa- 
sional stint in diet. Our only problem then is that of the bees in the 
construction of their cells, to forma plenum with the minimum matter. 
Perhaps, dear Reader, ycu imagine that an apology is due for the lateness of 
our Mag. The charge we admit, the conclusion we do not. It furmsbes a 
striking example of the danger in hastening to the therefore, before all the 
steps of an argument are considered. For we certainly deem the annoyance 
at the never ending query “ How's your Mag.” as a quite sufficient penalty, 
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if we had been found guilty of neglect of duty, with | no cxteupating circum- 
stances to plead. But, says one, its appearance in February would have pre- 
vented this vexation too. From this we see no way of escape. A word 
however with you, Sir Croaker, before we part. We would not for the world 
trouble you for an article for the Lit., but if, in your wisdom, you know of a 
plan by which such periodicals can be sustained without them, might we not 
have expected that that kindness which so characterizes you, would have led 
you to have made known the secret to us ? It would certainly have saved usa 
world of trouble. Why is it that so few of our number are willing to write 
for the Magazine? We inwardly suspect that most of them imagine that 
nothing will answer except some profound disquisition on Platonic philosophy 
or Paley’s theory of Morals, and feeling themselves unable to criticize these 
authors more able than has been done, despair. Nothing however, is 
further from the trath. We are more charitable than to suppose that you 
are so selfish as to write solely for your own improvement, and nothing is 
more certain than that, if we wish to study the nature of Ideas or the essence 
of Virtue, we will turn, not to the Mag., but to the disquisitions of men of 
mature minds. Write something new, and write it in a lively style. Thou- 
sands of interesting questions are awaiting discussion. If you are of a philos- 
ophic spirit, tell us why the nervous man in the lecture room loses the entire 
benefit of the discourse, because the gentleman behind him insists upon testing 
experimentally, the strength of hollow cylinders, by chewing his tooth-pick, 
while his neighbor quietly goes to sleep under the same operation ; if you are 
of a satiric turn,—pardon us, Reader, we know you are no Cynic ;--write what 
you please, but do not we beseech you beg it of the Editor as a personal favor 
to insert your article in his Magazine. 

The unusual closeness of all the late elections gave them a somewhat exci- 
ting character. The little jealousy or ill-will that may then have been occa- 
sioned, however, has, we trust, all passed away. The unsuccessful bore their de- 
feat manfully, and will,we doubt not, be among the first to honor their fortunate 
antagonists at Commencement. For the benefit of the futare historian we 
chronicle the result : 

Class Orator—C. Van Rensselaer, Jr., of N. J 
Class Poet—G. M. McGill of N. J 

Junior Orators—W hig-—Messrs. Lloyd and Hodge of N. J., Goldthwaite 
of Ala., and Hodgson of Va., Clio—Messrs. Stump of Md., Russell and 
Robinson of N. Y., and Lumpkin of Tenn. 

The state of our College is exceedingly gratifying. The number of Stu- 
dents is greater than at any previous period in its history, and for its prosper- 
ity internally we desire no better evidence than the quiet, harmony, and the 
growing interest in supermundane things, which characterize the beginning of 
this session, 
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But one vice (and this not a vice in itself, but which has become one by 
reason of its overstepping its proper bounds,) is deemed worthy of an editorial 
reprimand. This, as the consciences of all, except, perhaps, a few newly- 
arrived freshmen, immediately confess, is nothing less than the indomitable 
habit of punning. We would not condemn it in toto, but it should never be 
suffered to usurp the place of reason. This ii certainly does when it intrudes 
itself upon us in our sacred meditations, or when vur great endeavor is, rot to 
gather knowledge from the words which flow from the lips of the wise, but to 
discover the “ cute” hidden beneath. 

Reader, we will moralize no more. Troja fuit ; so our editorial labors are 
no more. It was our business to amuse and instruct but, so far as our own 
mental exertions are concerned, having, like Phaéton in charge of the Sun, 
undertaken a task beyond our strength, we have signally failed. We are con- 
tent therefore to resume our place at the feet of our Gamaliel. So far how- 
ever, as we have succeeded by dint of persevering energy in inducing our 
literary friends to write, we have done our whole duty. ‘l'o them we now, 
not singly, but in the name of all our readers, tender our most heartfelt 
thanks.—But our table is already undergoing its change. Scraps of proof 
are gradually swelling into Syllabi; articles for the Mag., have tucned into 
a long row of Greek and Roman Scrolls ; ourdrawer—just then our attention 
was called, by a loud rap, to the door ; when we looked around again the 
transformation was complete ; we were no longer an Eprror. 


EXCHANGES. 

Carroll Mag.. K. M. I. Mag., Erskine Coll. Recorder, and Stylus for De- 
cember ; University Mag., Harvard Mag., Ichnolite, K. M. I. Mag. Student's 
Miscellany, Knox Collegiate, Stylus, High School Journal and Peterson’s 
Bank Note Detector for January; Virginia University Mag., Yale Lit., 
Ichnolite, Young Men's Mag., Knox Collegiate, Student’s Miscellany, and 
Erskine Coll. Recorder, for February. 
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